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The core of Victorian economics lay in the doctrine of un-
limited contractual freedom. If, as the Benthamites contended,
the exercise of liberty was the highest human function, every
man had a right to bind himself in any way he chose, even to his
own disadvantage. No authority ought to have any power to
stop him.

"Ought a borrower to have the right to obtain a loan which
he urgently requires," asked Dicey in his contemporary study of
nineteenth-century legal trends, "by the promise to pay usurious
interest? Ought a man ... to be allowed to make a contract
binding himself to be the servant of his neighbour for life? . , ,
Ought every person of full age, acting with his eyes open and not
the .victim of fraud, but who nevertheless is placed in a position
in which from the pressure of his needs he can hardly make a fair
bargain, to be capable of binding himself by a contract?"1 The
rigid individualist replied, yes. For within the limits of the
minimum of law necessary to preserve order and enforce contracts
every man ought to be his own master. He should be free even to
sell his own freedom.

But the moment man is viewed, not as an insulated and
self-contained being but as a member of a continuing
society, the individualist's answer becomes inadequate. From
his own point of view, it may be best that a man should have the
right to bind himself as he pleases. But suppose that in doing so
he damages the community? For as a member of a complicated
organism, man binds more than himself. He binds bis children
and children's children. He binds them with his own status and
reputation. He binds them with theSt upbringing, with the
influences with which he surrounds their most impressionable
years, with the transmitted traits of his blood. Every living man
has an unfair advantage over posterity. So has every generation.

Unless the state acts as trustee for the helpless unborn, society
can scarcely endure. For through the unthinking and un-
restrained greed and selfishness of its life tenants, its heritage
will be wasted, and its slowly accumulated and hard-won unity,
prosperity and civilisation will be succeeded by disintegration,
ruin and barbarism. Selfishness is the age-long dissolvent of
ancient communities. No nation in the past had been more
conscious of this than the England of the Normans, the Planta-
genets and the Tudors. The English law of primogeniture and
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